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I WISH TO BE A PAINTER 


When it came to the question of where he was born. James Whistler used his 
imagination. He was famously casual about his birthplace, feeling that an artist 
could be born wherever he chose. Most often, he chose Baltimore. Maryland, or 
St. Petersburg, the imperial capital of Russia. Yet Whistler was prepared when a 
snobbish society woman turned up her nose at his real place of birth in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. “Whatever possessed you to be born in a place like that” she 
asked. “The explanation is quite simple? replied Whistler. “I wished to be near 
my mother. 

Whistler's fibs and jokes about his origins illustrate a larger belief that is reflected 
in his work as well. He felt that a painting should show no signs of sweat or toil. 
The final result should look effortless — a harmonious arrangement of color, line. 
and form that produces an effect of mystery and grace. In his words. “A picture is 
finished when all trace of the means used to bring about the end has disappeared.” 

The idea that an artist should be judged on how well he responds to and wans- 
forms the world around him. and not on how long it takes him to do it. is never 
questioned today. But it was shocking and revolutionary in the England 
of Queen Victoria, where Whistler lived for most of his adult life. A canvas was 


supposed to tell a story. preferably one that drove home a moral. A painter who 


SYMPHONY IN WHITE, NO. 2: THE LITTLE WHITE GIRL. (Detail) 1864 
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didn't fill a canvas with sermons and details was considered sloppy and 
untrained. and was often accused of shirking his duty. 

But Whistler didnt bow to popular taste. He knew that we don't notice every 
hair on a person's head or every leaf on a tree. He chose subjects that English 
artists ignored. like the mood and atmosphere of London close by the river 
Thames. Studying the city’s thick. swirling fogs. its buildings enveloped in mist. 
and the onset of twilight on the Thames. Whistler developed his own style. which 
was stripped of fuss and minutiae. For this he was scorned. and many of his most 
important works went unsold for years. 

In life. too. Whistler sought to erase or blur details and to present what was left 
as he saw fit. While he was creating memorable portraits, seascapes. and city 
scenes. Whistler was also making himself into a celebrity. Turned out in a white 
suit a wide-brimmed hat. and square-toed patent leather pumps. he sauntered 
down the streets of London and Paris. a monocle fixed in his right eye and his 
long cane rapping the pavement. Calling on friends and stopping by the shops 
and cafés. Whistler gave the impression that spending long hours in the studio 
was the furthest thing from his mind. But this was the public man. In private, he 
worked hard and took immense pains with his art. 

Whistler loved publicity. and took pride in his scathing wit. which he was 
never afraid to use. Not even his paying clients were spared. A sitter who was 
angry about his portrait said to Whistler. "Do you consider that a great work of 
ar?" Whistler immediately shot back. “Do vou consider yourself a great work 
of nature?” 

Whistler's outrageous behavior irritated the English art world even more than 
his strange. “unfinished” canvases did. Artists and critics thought that the pictures 
were a fraud and that the man was a fool. but Whistler refused to change. 
He stood up for his art in the studio, in the press. and even in the courtroom. 
Some of these feuds were silly and unnecessary. but there is no doubt that James 
Whistler was a daring and original artist. He was the first American painter to 


embrace what we now recognize as modern notions of space. form. and content. 


Whistler's approach to painting, which is suggestive rather than descriptive. and 
his plea that works of art should be judged for their visual qualities. pointed the 
way toward the twentieth century. 

Regardless of what he would say later, James Whistler was born on July 11. 
1834, in Lowell. Massachusetts, the first child of Anna Mathilda McNeill and 
George Washington Whistler. Mr. Whistler's first wife had died in 1827, leaving 
him with three children—George. Joseph, and Deborah—whom Anna raised as 
her own. Within a few vears of James's birth. four more boys were born: William, 
Kirk. Charles. and John. 

James Whistlers grandfather on his fathers side, John Whistler. was a profes- 
sional soldier. He had fought in 
the American Revolution and 
the War of 1812. and helped to 
establish Fort Dearborn. which 
rer became the city of 
Chicago. John Whistler and his 
wife had fifteen children. 
including George Washington 


Whistler. who was born in 


SYMPHONY IN WHITE, NO. 2: 
THE LITTLE WHITE GIRL. 1864 
Whistler believed that art 
should suggest, not tell. The 
young woman seems lost in 
thought, but what she is 


thinking about is 
£ 


not disclosed. 
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A SYMPHONY. 1878 
This caricature by Leslie 
Ward (known as "Spv') 

vividly shows Whistler as the 
world knew him. The artist 
liked the image because it 
made him look tall and 


accentuated his trim waist. 


1800. Like his father. George 
also intended to be a soldier. and 
at the age of fourteen, he was 
appointed to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. 
New York. The academy had 
been established during the 
presidency of Thomas Jefferson 


to teach young men the science 


of war and to develop a corps of 
officers. At school. George proved to be a talented draftsman. standing first in his 
class in drawing. This was a highly prized skill. for officers were expected to be able 
to draw accurate maps. When George graduated in 1819 with a rank of second 
lieutenant. the United States was at peace and not in need of officers. But since offi- 
cers had to understand how artillery and other machines worked. as well as how to 
build fortifications. West Point trained its cadets in engineering. America was 
expanding westward. and George could see that qualified engineers like himself 
would be needed to design roads. bridges. and canals. 
On his mothers side. James Whistler was descended from the MeNeills, a 


Scouish family who arrived in the colonies in the eighteenth century and settled 
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in North Carolina. Anna McNeill's brother, William Gibbs McNeill. was a cadet 
at West Point at the same time as George Whistler and the two became friends. 
By the late 1820s, both George and William were experienced civil engineers 
who were learning how to plan and construct railroad lines. They were working 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and the McNeill family moved to Maryland 
to be near William. George Whistler, now a widower with three small children, 
noticed Anna McNeill. George's career in railroads meant frequent changes of 
address because he had to go where the work was. George and Anna were 
separated, but wrote to each other for several years. They were married in 1831. 

In 1834. Anna, George, and his three children moved to Lowell. a new town 
northeast of Boston that was created for the purpose of manufacturing cloth. In 
the mid-1820s. rows of red-brick cotton mills were built and hundreds of work- 
ers were hired to run the looms, which turned out yards of cotton faster than 
anyone in America had ever seen. Lowell was not a genteel town—it existed for 
the purpose of making money. This may be why James Whistler. who would 
pride himself on being a gentleman. avoided being associated with it. In fact, it 
was because fortunes were made in Lowell that James came to be born there. 
The town needed a railroad that would transport people and goods to and from 
Boston. George Whistler was hired to be in charge of building it. and when the 
family arrived, Anna was pregnant. 

Soon after James was born. the railroad line between Lowell and Boston was 
finished and the Whistlers moved several more times until 1840, when George 
Whistler was offered the greatest commission of his life. Czar Nicholas I. the 
emperor of Russia, realized that his country would benefit enormously if its 
vast distances could be traversed by rail. In 1839 and 1840, his agents toured 
America and England, inspecting railroad engines and tracks. They also were 
looking for men who could take charge of such a colossal task. The Czar had in 
mind a line that would stretch across Russia from Europe to Asia. The first link in 
this chain would be a railroad that connected Russias two greatest cities. Moscow 


and St. Petersburg, This undertaking would require +20 miles of track, 200 


bridges. and 70 aqueducts. The Czars scouts recommended that George Whistler 
be hired for the job. In 1842 Czar Nicholas invited George Whistler to become 
chief consulting engineer for the St. Petersburg—Moscow railway. George accept- 
ed. and left for Russia in August of 1842. 

His family followed him a year later. The departure was very painful for Anna 
because two of the boys. Joseph and Kirk. had died. and George Jr. the eldest son. 
now in his twenties. wanted to stay in America. After visiting her relatives in 
England. Anna and the four younger children went by sea to Hamburg. Germany. 
and then traveled eastward bv carriage throughout the night. The Whistlers took 
ship for St. Petersburg. but tragedy struck again. Charles. who was two. fell sick 
and died during the voyage. From then on. Anna was always worried about the 


health of her children. especially Jimmie. who was more delicate than the others. 


FLOWER MARKET, DIEPPE. 1885 


Whistler learned how to summarize an entire scene or mood ina few brushstrokes. 


When they sailed up the Neva River and landed in St. Petersburg on 
September 28. 1843. the boys exclaimed over the gilded spires and domes of the 
Russian churches they saw from the dock The Whistler family now consisted of 
Anna and three children: Deborah. who was eighteen, Jimmie, who was nine, and 
William (nicknamed Willie). who was seven. All Anna could think about was 
breaking the terrible news of Charles's death to her husband. 

In St. Petersburg. life was glamorous and strange for the newcomers. George 
Whistler was paid $12.000 a year. and the family lived well. They had a large 
house with servants in the best district. but to get fresh milk. they had to keep a 
cow in the yard. As the Czar lived in St. Petersburg, there was a party or a concert 
or an opera nearly every night. Special events were marked by dazzling displays 
of fireworks. As day slipped into evening, the ladies of the court. dressed in 
the latest silks and satins from Paris, twinkled like ornaments in their carriages. 
Even the long Russian winters were a source of joy for Jimmie and Willie. who 
ice skated on the Neva nearly every day. 

Jimmie thrived on the excitement of being abroad. At ten years old, he was a 
bright. outgoing, curious boy with dark, curly hair and long, slender hands. He and 
Willie were being educated as gentlemen in the aristocratic atmosphere of Czarist 
Russia. As a cousin recalled. “the boys were brought up like little princes.” They 
had dancing lessons and learned Russian, German, and French. Best of all. Jimmie 
was seeing and studying art. From the time he was four, the adults around him had 
commented on his remarkable flair for drawing. At first Jimmie was tutored by an 
advanced art student. but after a few months he was ready to enter a real 
art school. 

In April of 1845. Jimmie enrolled in the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts. the 
official art school of Russia. Roughly three hundred students attended four levels 
of classes. Jimmie did so well on the entrance examination that he was allowed to 
skip the first level. The instruction was traditional: classes consisted of copying 
plaster casts of classical statues. and he attended class three times a week. When 


examined a year later in March of 1846. Jimmie, who was not vet twelve. ranked 


twenty-eighth in a class of more than one hundred students. 

The Russian climate and the effects of drinking unsanitary water weakened 
the health of everyone in the Whistler household. Both parents and children 
regularly came down with colds. coughs. and influenza; John, who was George 
and Annas last child. died. and Jimmie was sick throughout 1844, 1845, and 
1846. In early January of 1847. he was stricken with a more serious illness—an 
attack of rheumatic fever, which weakened his heart. For the first three months of 
1847. Jimmie was bedridden and not allowed to move. Even drawing, his favorite 
pastime, was considered too dangerous an activity. 

Looking for ways to help her younger brother pass the time, Deborah borrowed 
a book of engravings by William Hogarth, the eighteenth-century English artist 
whose paintings and prints cast a critical eye on all classes of London society. 
Jimmie devoured Hogarth’s portrayals of everyday life. in which the artist poked 
fun at foolishness in places high and low. The engravings were lively and inventive, 
and Hogarth's robust style must have cheered up the sickly boy. Jimmie even 
began to look on his illness as a blessing in disguise. “If I had not been ill” he 
declared, “perhaps no one would have thought of showing them [the engravings] 
to me." 

Looking at Hogarth’s work. Jimmie saw what an artist could do with an ener- 
getic line and shadings of black and white. And he may have noted the difference 
between Hogarth’s subjects—the facial expressions and actions of ordinary 
English people—and the plaster casts and antique statues of his own academic 
training. Jimmie’s youthful admiration for Hogarth lasted all his life. 

Jimmie recovered from his illness, but his health remained fragile, and Anna 
thought a change of climate was essential. In June of 1847, she and the children 
sailed for a lengthy stay in England. Deborah. now twenty-one, met and fell in 
love with Francis Seymour Haden, a London physician with artistic leanings. 
Everyone was pleased by the match, and George Whistler traveled from 
St. Petersburg to give the bride away. On October 16. 1847, Deborah became 


Mrs. Seymour Haden and moved to 62 Sloane Street, in the heart of London. 
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The Whistlers returned to Russia a month later, but their stay was brief. In 1848, 
an epidemic of cholera, a dread and often fatal disease, spread through 
St. Petersburg. At the same time. Jimmie had another attack of rheumatic fever 
and was bedridden again. For their own safety, Anna and the boys returned to 
En 


Jimmie’s interest in art by giving him a paintbox. George Whistler encouraged his 


gland in July of 1848. At first they stayed with the Hadens, and Seymour fanned 
son by letter. but reprimanded him for not finishing off his work (This complaint 
dogged Whistler throughout his life. His critics always wanted more detail and 
conventional touches than he believed necessary.) Jimmie attended a boarding 
school outside London. but stayed for only one term. His parents gave him 
permission to live with the Hadens and be privately tutored. Meanwhile, Anna 
and Willie went back to Russia. 

Living in London under the Hadens' wing was enormously stimulating for 
Jimmie. He and his brother-in-law discussed art and went to museums and 
galleries. They probably did some sketching together. too. While Jimmie was in 
London. George Whistler commissioned William Boxall. a well-known artist of 
the day, to paint a portrait of his son. Boxall couldn't help noticing the boy's love 
of art. and he took him to see a collection of Raphael's drawings. Boxall also gave 
Jimmie a book about the Renaissance and its artists. These essays on the great 
Italian painters, along with Haden's guidance and Boxall's support, gave Jimmie 
courage. In January of 1849, he wrote to his father that he wanted to be an artist. 
"| wish to be one so very much and I don't see why I should not. many others 
have done so before.” Jimmie declared. "| hope you will say Yes in your next. and 
that Dear Mother will not object to it" The Whisters. though proud of their son's 
talent. thought that being a painter was an impractical career choice. They advised 
him to consider becoming an architect or an engineer and to confine his drawing 
to his spare time. 

Any such decisions suddenly became luxuries. George Whistler's health was 
weakened by overwork and when he came down with cholera. his system couldnt 
stand the added suain. He died on April 7. 1849. Anna was now the head of the 
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family. and she decided to return with Jimmie and Willie to their own country. 
There was also the important question of money to be faced. Without Georges 
salary, the family had to survive on an uncertain income based on dividends from 
stocks. This meant a very different way of life—one that bordered on poverty. 
Nevertheless. Anna was determined that her sons would have the best. The 
Whistlers moved to Pomfret. Connecticut. a country village with a good private 
school that she could afford. Jimmie was popular at school. though he didn’t apply 
himself to his studies. He was more interested in drawing caricatures of his 
teachers and classmates. 

Anna still did not want Jimmie to become a professional artist. His father and 
grandfather had been in the military. and she insisted that Jimmie follow family 
tradition. Anna felt that having her son become an officer would be the best way 
to honor her late husband's memory—and impose discipline on the fun-loving 
Jimmie. Furthermore. West Point had the finest engineering department in the 
country. and tuition. room. and board were free. On July 1. 1851. just before 
Jimmie turned seventeen, he entered the US. Military Academy at West Point. 

When Jimmie arrived at West Point its superintendent was Colonel Robert E. 
Lee. the future commander of the Confederate army. Handsome. dignified. 
and patient. he was respected by everyone at the Point. The classes were small. 
and very few young men were selected each vear. An appointment had to come 
through a congressional representative or the President himself. Therefore. most 
candidates had not only outstanding abilities. but important family connections. 
The cadets were keenly aware that thev were elite. and their sense of superiority 
reinforced Jimmies own attitudes. which had been colored by years of closeness 
to the imperial court of Russia. 

Cadets were issued a trim. gray uniform that further set them apart. and 
tradition required that every entrant receive a nickname as well. Jimmie was called 
“Curly.” on account of his thick black hair. which he hated to have cut. His 
ringlets were his crowning glory in more ways than one. Only 5 + tall. Jimmie 


was sensitive about being short. But his hair. especially when fluffed up. added a 
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few inches to his height 

West Point emphasized cor- 
rect conduct and the building 
of character. The virtues of 
duty. loyalty. honor, and 
courage were instilled through 
four years of strict supervision. 
A cadets schedule was full 
from the 5:00 A.M. wake-up 
call to the final lights-out at 
10:00 PM. Every aspect of his 
life was regulated: there were 
exact times for eating, sleeping. 
attending classes. studving. 


drilling. parading. and bathing. 


Even talking was forbidden 
during certain hours. THE WHISTLER BROTHERS. 1845 

Any deviation from these This portrait of Jimmie and Willie by Emile 
harsh rules earned a cadet a François Dessain was made while the Whistler 
demerit. A cadet who got more family was in Russia. Jimmie is on the left. 
than one hundred demerits in 
six months or two hundred 
in a year could be expelled. 
"Curly" Whistler began to accumulate demerits from his first weeks at the Point 
mostly for small offenses. He received black marks for laughing and talking in 
ranks. for not coming to order. for not carrying his musket properly, for swinging 
his arms too much while marching. for not shaving. for not getting a haircut. for 
not shining his shoes. and for plaving cards after taps. But Jimmie kept track of 
how far he could go. When he approached the one-hundred or two-hundred 


limit, he buckled down and behaved perfectly unul the term ended and he was 
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DRESS PARADE. 1852 
This gracefully drawn 
scene of life at West Point 
was one of many that 
Whistler made during his 


three vears there. 


back to zero. 

Although he had trouble 
with military discipline. 
Jimmie shone in drawing class. 
and he had a sympathetic 
teacher who recognized his 
talent. Robert W. Weir. the 
Points professor of drawing. 


was a history painter and por- 


traitist in touch with many 
prominent American artists. When he saw that Jimmie was a whiz at copying from 
the school’s collection of prints and statues. Weir gave him more challenging 
assignments. Jimmie was urged to build up his powers of observation by making 
on-the-spot portraits. landscapes. and vignettes of cadets carrying out their duties. 
Weir also ran an informal exhibition gallery for the cadets. He thought highly 
enough of Jimmie’s work to frame ten of his drawings and hang them in this 
space. Jimmie shared his teacher's high estimate of his work. One day in art class. 
Jimmie was working on a sketch of a young girl. Weir walked from student to stu- 
dent. examining each one's drawing. After looking at what Jimmie had done. Weir 
went back to his own desk. picked up his brush. and approached him with the 


intention of correcting his drawing. When Jimmie saw Weir coming. he cried out. 
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"Oh. dont sir. dont! You'll spoil it” Weir understood. He pulled back, and did 
not touch the sketch. 

Unfortunately for Jimmie, he couldn't stay in the drawing class with Professor 
Weir all day. His soldierly skills were negligible. and he was a dreadful horseman. 
One day during cavalry drill he pitched forward and spun through the air over 
his horse. landing on the ground in front of his mount. At this his riding instruc- 
tor said, “Mr. Whistler. | am pleased to see you for once at the head of your class!” 

Now in his third year. Jimmie had scraped bv in his classes and paced his 
demerits well enough to survive the rigors of a West Point education, and a career 
as an officer was just about guaranteed to him. Whether or not he could admit it 
to himself. he must have known he was not cut out for the military, but he saw no 
way out. Jimmie was torn between his own desire to become an artist and his 
need to uphold the family honor and obey his mothers wishes. 

It has been suggested that Jimmie knew he wanted to drop out of West Point, 
but that he was afraid to say so. He may have hoped to engineer his own dismissal 
by pushing the Point into expelling him. First. Jimmie ran up his demerits so that 
he had more than the forbidden two hundred. His downfall. which also may have 
been deliberate, occurred in chemistry class. During an oral examination he was 
asked to discuss the properties of silicon. “Silicon is a gas.” he began. and the 
instructor stopped him cold. "That will do. Mr. Whistler” he said. and ordered 
him to sit down. On June 16. 1854. Jimmie was expelled from West Point. more 
for his misbehavior than for having failed chemistry. but it was like him to con- 
centrate on the later and glamorize it into a witticism. Later on he would say. "If 
silicon had been a gas. | might have been a major general.” 

Long after his dismissal. James Whistler showed great fondness for his associa- 
tion with the Academy. He was proud of the Points traditions. and he often 
brought up the escapades and flourishes of his cadet days. Being able to claim 
that you were a "West Point man” was the same as saving that you were the cream 
of the crop. if a little more subtly. Despite his expulsion from the Point. Whistler 


would subscribe to its code of lovaltv and honor forever. He invoked it as strictly 
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as any commanding officer—even in situations when it did not apply. 

But these feelings of affection were decades away. For the present. Jimmie went 
home to his mother in disgrace. Anna was angry and embarrassed bv her son's bad 
showing. She insisted that he try to get himself reinstated. Jimmie was shamed into 
writing to the Secretary of War for a reversal. but there was no leniency. After being 
refused readmission to West Point. Jimmie visited friends and relatives in New 
York. Connecticut. and Baltimore before moving to Washington. D.C. to 
start over. 

In November of 1354. James Whistler joined the Drawing Division of the US. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. a government bureau responsible for making maps of 
the United States coastline. A month later. he was transferred to the engraving 
division. and as part of his training. he received invaluable technical instruction. 
Whistler was introduced to etching. a method of printmaking that he would not 
only master. but revolutionize. 

The etching process is based on the fact that a groove cut into the surface of 
a metal (usually copper) plate will hold ink for making a printed impression. 
A plate is prepared by coating it with a thin film. made chiefly of wax. called the 
“ground.” The ground is then darkened with smoke so that the etcher can easily 
see the design as he or she scratches it into the ground with a steel etching needle. 
The lines made by the needle expose the metal of the plate: unscratched areas 
remain protected by the ground. When the design is finished. the plate is 
immersed in a bath of acid. The acid dissolves the exposed metal in the scratched 
lines but doesn't penetrate the ground. If some lines need to be deepened to hold 
more ink. secticns of the plate that don't require more treatment are "stopped our” 
by protecting them with another layer of ground. The plate is again dipped into 
the acid bath. This is called “biting” because the acid chews away the metal plate. 
Each lines breadth and depth depend on how long and how often it has been 
exposed to the acid. When a plate is bitten to the etchers satisfaction. it is cleaned 
and polished to remove the ground. The cleaned plate is then inked and wiped. 


leaving ink only in the scratched lines. The print is "pulled" by running the inked 
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plate and sheets of damp paper through a special etching press. 

Because so many effects are possible. etching lends itself to all sorts of variations. 
Lines can be hard or soft. thick or thin, deeply inked or hardly visible. They can 
zigzag, spiral. or straighten out. They can form shapes or shadows. and create char- 
acter, texture. and mood. Whistler immediately grasped how original an etching 
could be. and he was fascinated by printmaking. Characteristically, Whistler 
added an individual twist to his first print. Above some carefully drawn bluffs 
overlooking a shoreline, he sketched a gallery of humorous portraits. The plate is 
remarkable for a first effort. but it gives no hint that in a few years Whistler would 
be hailed as the most important etcher since Rembrandt 

These touches, creative though they were. were not going to be tolerated at 
the Coast Survey. which had to turn out standard maps. Before long, Whistler 
absorbed the techniques of etching and got bored with the mechanical aspects of 
the job. He hardly ever arrived on time. “I was not late.” he objected. “The office 
opened too early.” In February of 1855. he left the Survey. Tired of being kept 
from what he really wanted to do, Whistler began acting out his true choice of a 
profession. He painted portraits. dressed to look “artistic.” and talked of the carefree 
life that art students led in Paris. 

In July of 1855. Whistler turned twenty-one. This meant financial indepen- 
dence. because he was entitled to some money from his fathers estate. He no 
longer had to go along with his mothers ideas about what was best for him. He 
didn't have to work at jobs for which he was unsuited. Two weeks after coming of 
age. Whistler obtained a visa for France. There were to be no more delays. With 
an allowance of $350 a year. enough for him to live carefully as a student, 
Whistler was going to be an artist. And besides the allowance. he received another 
$700 in “loans” from relatives—perhaps as much as $13.000 today. Whistler was 
determined to study in Paris. the only place in the world that could provide the 
education and experience he craved. As his ship steamed out of New York 
Harbor in September of 1855, Whistler watched his native land fade into the dis- 


tance. Did he know that he would never return? 


2 
STUDENT OF ART AND LIFE 


In November of 1855, Whistler was exacdy where he wanted to be—in the 
center of Paris, where the young and poor and ambitious were gathering as never 
before. His generosity and wisecracks helped him make friends easily with many 
other hopeful students. He wandered down the city’s wide avenues, taking in the 
sights and sounds. The price of a cup of coffee or a glass of beer bought him a seat 
in the cafés, the chief meeting places of Paris's leading artists and writers. The 
atmosphere of these places crackled with energy as students, journalists, poets, and 
painters crowded around the small tables, arguing with each other for hours about 
what was happening in art, literature, politics, and society. The latest news and gos- 
sip were hurled back and forth, and no one was sale from insult. 

Much of Whistler's day-to-day survival depended on his allowance. which 
arrived four times a year and never seemed to stretch far enough. After receiving 
his check, he would pay his debts, hunt up his friends, and treat them to a meal at 
a good restaurant. Next, his living quarters would improve. Whenever he had 
enough money, he would rent a room on the lower floor of a house and furnish it 
with a bed, a chair, and a chest or two. As his spending money melted away, he 
would move to a higher floor, and climb seven or eight flights of stairs to his new 
quarters. Then he would pawn or sell his furnishings, and eat cheaply. Once, 


when he was down to his last penny, Whistler pawned his coat for a cold drink 


SYMPHONY IN WHITE, NO. 1: THE WHITE GIRL. (Detail) 1862 
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BIBI LALOUETTE. 1859 
From his earliest days as an 
artist, Whistler excelled at 
portraying children. 
Bibi's father was a 
restaurant owner who kept 
Whistler from going hungry 
when his allowance 


was gone. 


and went around in his shirt- 
sleeves for a few days. The 
whole cycle would begin 
again when his next check 


came. 


After arriving in París, 
b. FX CDS Whistler entered the studio of 
Charles Gleyre for instruction in painting. Six days a week thirty or forty art stu- 
dents met in a large room whose walls were covered with caricatures and blobs of 
paint scraped off hundreds of previous palettes. The students customarily drew 
and painted from a nude model. either male or female. Gleyre could have con- 
fined himself to supervising the classroom routinely, but he went beyond what 
was required. He applauded when his students showed signs of originality 
instead of imitating what was successful. He taught craft, but his heart lay in foster- 
ing a personal means of expression. 

Gleyres guidance was crucial to Whistlers development as an artist: his recom- 
mendations became the basis of several of Whistlers own practices. For example, 


Gleyre advocated sketching from memory. believing that the results would be 
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more concentrated and energetic. Whistler, in coming upon a scene that he liked, 
would stare at it, storing up his impressions of forms and colors. Memorizing 
overall impressions was extremely helpful to Whistler because he was nearsighted. 
He could not always make out details, so if he could retain a movement or an 


expression without having (0 squint too much, it was easier for him to work. 


Gleyre constantly urged his students to copy works in the Louvre, Frances pre- 


THE TITLE TO THE FRENCH SET. 1858 
An artist was a novelty in the rural villages Whistler visited, and crowds 
would gather when he worked. Whistler dedicated the French Set to 
“My old Friend Seymour Haden.” 
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mier art museum. (Once an ancient royal palace in Paris. the Louvre was convert- 
ed into a museum in the eighteenth century. It contains many of the world's great- 
est art treasures.) By painting their own versions of a masterpiece. the young artists 
could learn to analyze complex compositions and develop a sense of quality. 
Whistler often went to the Louvre. and it became his ultimate standard. “What is 
not worthy of the Louvre is not art.” he said. 

The paintings Whistler most revered in the Louvre were by Rembrandt and 


Velázquez. two of the greatest artists that Holland and Spain have ever produced. 


AT THE PIANO. 1858-59 
This painting excited the admiration of Whistlers contemporaries. John Everett 


Millais praised the picture when he saw it at the Royal Academy, and John Phillip. 


another British artist, bought it out of the show. 
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ANNIE HADEN. 1860 
Whistler loved to draw and paint 
his sister Deborah's family. He felt 
that this portrait of his niece was 


among his best etchings. 


Both of these artists lived and 
worked during the seventeenth 
century, but to Whistler, they 
seemed more modern than many 
of the most successful painters then 
active in France. Unlike the bulk of 
the artists showing in the Paris 
Salon. the huge art exhibitions 


sponsored by the French govern- 


ment, Rembrandt and Velázquez 
described what they saw. They did "x 
not idealize or add a religious or historical frosting to give “importance” to their 
pictures. They presented human beings with intimacy and dignity and placed 
them in simple settings. The figures in their paintings merged into rich back- 
grounds of blacks. browns, and grays that created a dramatic atmosphere around 
them. This shadowy area isolated the sitters. yet it also highlighted their physical 
appearance and brought into prominence their inner feelings. 

Competing with these masters for Whistlers attention was thirty-six-vear-old 
Gustave Courbet. an artist who was not only very much alive. but a perpetual 
magnet of controversy. In 1855, the year Whistler moved to France, Courber's 
works had been rejected by the art jury of the Exposition Universelle. an impor- 


tant international fair held in Paris. Courbet’s explosive personality matched the 
} } \ 


THE LAST OF OLD WESTMINSTER. 1862 


Despite the title, the subject is not the dismantling of the old bridge, but the 
removing of the scaffolding for the new one. Whistler's interest in the wooden 


pilings, the clusters of small boats, and the men at work is evident. 


force of his art, and he did not go away quietly. Instead. he built his own gallery 
next to the fairgrounds, and displayed the very paintings the jury had turned 
down. The results caused a sensation. Courbet painted peasants who looked like 
peasants: they were not pink-cheeked angels, but tired laborers with calloused 
hands and bent backs. But such unidealized portrayals of working people were 


not considered worthy of art. Parisians were shocked by Courbet’s subject matter, 


y 
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which they found vulgar. His technique was criticized as being equally coarse 
Courbers paint was vigorously applied to the canvas, at a time when all traces ol 
pigment were supposed to be smoothed into the surface. 

Whistler's first successful works were inspired by Courbet. He painted and 
drew the poor people he had befriended in his neighborhood. Among his sub- 
jects were an old, half-blind flower-seller and the child of a local restaurant owner 
who had let him eat on credit when he had no money. Whistler was benefiting 
from what he learned outside the academic sphere. but since he was no longer in 
class, the other students assumed that he was not working, This was the genesis of 
Whistler's reputation as an idler. 

Meanwhile, Whistler had not forgotten what he learned at the Coast Survey. In 
August of 1858 he proposed to a fellow student named Ernest Delannoy that 


they set off on an etching tour 


ROTHERHITHE. 1859 
Once again, this view from 


an inn on the Thames brings 


together Whistler's favorite z " Fii 
subjects: sailors and dockmen. JIN | 
ships in port, and the stretch [NM 
of buildings lining f 
the river. The poet Charles 
Baudelaire praised the 
Thames etchings, singling out 
their "wonderful tangles of 
rigging. vardarms and rope. a 


hotpotch of fog. furnaces and 


corkscrews of smoke.” 
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of northern France. Luxembourg. and Germany. Whistler carried a small knap- 
sack to hold his clothes, sketchbooks. pencils. etching tools, and five or six copper 
plates. Traveling mostly by train. the two friends talked. drew, and etched their way 
through France. but by the time they reached Cologne, Germany, they were out of 
money. In return for their stay at an inn there. Whistler had to leave all his etched 
plates behind. promising the landlord that he would repay him as soon as he 
reached Paris. Whistler was beside himself—he feared that the innkeeper would 
not take care of the plates. and weeks of hard work might be lost. It cost him much 
agonizing, but there was nothing for him to do but leave the plates in Germany. 
Whistler and Delannoy had to walk back to France. On the way. in exchange 
for a bowl of soup or a pile of straw to sleep on. they drew portraits of the people 
they met. In October of 1858. the two reached Paris. Whistler scraped together 
enough money to pay the innkeeper for the plates left in Cologne. finished some 
others. and began printing 
them at once. Known as the 


French Set, these thirteen etch- 


THE THAMES IN ICE. 1860 
Seymour Haden bought this 
canvas from Whistler for a 
meager ten pounds, giving him 
three pounds for each of the 
three days it took to paint the 
picture, plus one pound over. 
His reasoning galled Whistler, 
who would later insist, “An 


artist is not paid for his labor, 


but for his vision.” 


ings of people and places were praised by everyone who saw them for their 
directness and precision. Whistler was right to say that he accomplished more on 
his travels than he ever had done in his art classes. 

While putting the finishing touches on the French Set, Whistler went to the 
Louvre and struck up a conversation with a young Frenchman copying in the 
museum. He was Henri Fantin-Latour. a shy and serious painter who also appre- 
ciated Courbet. Fantin-Latour and Whistler became good friends, encouraging 
and sympathizing with each other. When Whistler showed Fantin-Latour some 
proofs from the French Set, Fantin-Latour recognized his new friend's abilities and 
introduced him to other up-and-coming French artists in his circle. Holding 
court in the cafés, Whistler had everyone roaring with laughter when he 
described his adventures on the road back to Paris. His etchings and his wit had 
propelled him into the thick of artistic ferment in Paris. 

In November of 1858 Whistler crossed the Channel to visit the Hadens in 
London. While staying with his sister and her family, he completed At the Piano, 
his first important painting. At the Piano shows Whistlers affection for the home 
where he was always made welcome. Deborah and her daughter, Annie, are 
absorbed in playing and listening to music. Mother and daughter are placed in 
perfect balance, and the horizontal design of the background contributes to the 
feeling of order and calm. 

Whistler sent At the Piano to Paris for inclusion in the Salon of 1859, though 
he detested the majority of paintings seen there and would never paint anything 
calculated to please its juries. The judges were known to prefer the conventional 
works done by their friends, so unknowns like Whistler and Fantin-Latour, who 
were trying to forge their own styles, were rarely accepted. Emile Zola wrote that 
the Salon jury “hacks at art and offers the crowd only the mutilated corpse.” 

But for a young artist, having a work in the Salon could mean the difference 
between survival and failure. The Salon, which was held every two years until 
1863 and annually after that. was the best way to gain recognition, make sales. and 


win commissions. Collectors would rarely buy a painting unless it had been 


exhibited at che Salon. and Whistler was in no position to ignore the prestige that 
a Salon blessing offered. Therefore. he submitted At the Piano. along with two 
etchings from the French Set. for inspection. 

The etchings were admitted. but At the Piano was too unconventional for the 
jury's taste. The painting was not of a historical scene. but rather depicted a mod- 
ern subject—ordinary people in everyday dress. Neither of the women in the pic- 
ture were "improved" by a flattering or sentimental portrayal. and worse yet, 
Whistler's decision to portray people and spaces with simple shapes and sketchy 
brushwork made the painting seem rough and smudgy. At the Piano was rejected 
by the Salon, as were canvases by Fantin-Latour and Edouard Manet. However. a 
local dealer invited several of the rejected artists. including Whistler and Fantin- 
Latour, to exhibit at his shop. Whistler was thrilled when Courbet himself visited 
the gallery and expressed his admiration for At the Piano. 

In 1860 Whistler sent his canvas to the annual show of the Royal Academy of 
Arts. the most important art society in London. In its power to make or break an 
artist. the Royal Academy was to England what the Salon was to France, although 
the Academy was less biased than the Salon. The Academy accepted At the Piano, 
and it became the hit of the exhibition. The painting sold for thirty pounds, a nice 
sum of money for a work by a newcomer. 

This early success was not typical of how advanced artists were received in 
London. but Whistler thought that his triumph would carry him forever. He 
decided to make England his main place of residence. His prospects seemed bet- 
ter there, and he wanted to be near the Hadens and their children. 

Whistler rented a room in Wapping. a slum district on the Thames. He was 
struck by the flow and activity of river life. and he was set on capturing the alleys. 
warehouses. pubs. jetties. barges. and full-masted ships that made up the dockside 
and commercial areas. To proper Londoners. Wapping seemed a dirty. dangerous 
place to be avoided or ignored. But precisely because Whistler was not a native. 
his outlook was fresh. He could see the river as an untapped source of images 


waiting to be molded into art. He noticed the majestic webs made by the overlap- 


WAPPING ON THAMES. 1860 - 64 


To see how Whistler explored the same subject in paintings and etchings, 
compare this oil to Rotherhithe. The view is wider, and color is used to 
advantage to portray a sparkling day. In addition, a female fiqure has been 
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placed directly in the foreground. The model, Joanna Hiffernan. 


became a central figure in Whistler's life. 


ping of riggings and sails as the ships jostled each other at the piers. He revealed 
the beauty of the fog meeting the water, and the character of the rickety old 
wharves and bridges that were about to be torn down. In a way, Whistlers whole 
life had been a preparation for discovering the Thames as a subject. Had he not 
grown up on the banks of the Neva River in St. Petersburg and been a cadet on 
the crags overlooking the Hudson? 


In what was now becoming an established way of working, Whistler pursued 
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the theme of urban river scenes in paintings and prints. He exploited the 
suengths of each medium superbly. The etchings, with their clear. minute lines, 
depict a sliver of a street or present a panoramic view of a long stretch of the river- 
bank. They were acclaimed as soon as they were shown. The critics compared 
Whistler to Rembrandt and declared him “the most admirable etcher of the pre- 
sent day.” 

The paintings. which are more fluid in execution. show Whistler's growing 
interest in catching momentary conditions of light air, and climate. In The 
Thames in Ice. he recorded a cargo ship trapped in the frozen river, and evoked 
the cold and wind of a winter day. Wapping. which Whistler began painting in 
1860. shows the traffic on the river from the viewpoint of three people on the bal- 

cony of a nearby inn. The picture marks the first appearance in 


his work of a young woman with a mass of coppery-red 


hair. A professional artists model, her name was Joanna 
Hiffernan. and everyone called her “Jo.” 

Now in his late twenties, Whistler was a firm bache- 
lor. It had taken him years to liberate himself from his par- 
ents’ wishes for his future, and such independence was 
too hard-won to be given up. He understood very well 
that marriage would interfere with his work. To live 
the life of an artist, Whistler needed the freedom to 
come and go without having to answer to anyone. 


Then. too. his finances were uncertain. The funds 


Etienne Carjat made this portrait of Whistler 
in about 1864. People often commented on 
Whistler's striking qood looks. One acquaintance 


described him as “a pocket Apollo.” 


Whistler received from his relatives did not stop altogether until the late 1860s. 
but they did not always cover his studio and travel expenses. And as Whistler 
matured, his paintings became more radical and less popular. making them 
increasingly difficult to sell. Most of his professional income came from his prints. 
which sold for a fraction of what an oil would have fetched. 

Whistler's resistance to marriage did not mean that he lacked for female com- 
pany. He was a trim, handsome man with finely chiseled features accented by a 
dashing mustache and a plume of white hair in the middle of his dark locks. His 
looks attracted women, and his debonair manners, learned in the court of the Czar 
and polished at West Point, charmed them even more. Whistler had had some 
brief love affairs in Paris, but in London he began a longer-lasting relationship 
with Joanna Hiffernan. Jo was beautiful, intelligent, and willing to live with 
Whistler even though he wouldn't marry her. She kept his house, helped him sell 
his work, and was the model for some of his finest paintings. Whistler supported 
Jo to the best of his abilities, and they were together for more than ten years. 

The most celebrated painting for which Jo posed was The White Girl, painted 
in 1861 and 1862. Using short. lively brushstrokes, Whistler portrayed Jo as a fig- 
ure of frail, haunting mystery: her red hair stands out against the pale tones of her 
dress and the filmy background. He sent The White Girl to the Royal Academy, 
hoping for a repetition of his first success. This time the Academy felt that Whistler 
had gone too far. His painting told no story and advanced no moral. The canvas 
was rejected, so Whistler pinned his hopes on Paris and the Salon of 1863. 

But the odds there were worse than ever. The spaces allotted to younger artists 
were few, and they were likely to be given to those whose art followed a safe and 
established path. The White Girl. as well as paintings by Manet, Fantin-Latour, 
Pissarro, and Cézanne. was turned down. The outcry over the rejected works was 
so intense that Napoleon III. the Emperor of France. decreed that the outcasts 
could have an exhibition of their own. in May of 1863. 

The rejected artists were delighted by the chance to show up the Salon. 


Whistler correctly recognized that the event nicknamed the Salon des Refusés, 
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Henri Fantin-Latour. HOMAGE TO DELACROIX. 1864 


Whistler's closeness to the most advanced French artists and writers was 
documented in Fantin-Latours tribute to the painter Eugene Delacroix, an idol 
of his generation. Whistler stands to the left of Delacroix's portrait: Fantin- 
Latour, wearing a white shirt, is seated next to him. Standing opposite Whistler 


is Manet; the fiqure on the extreme lower right is Baudelaire. 


would become a landmark in the history of art. He saw that the publicity would 
make the participants famous. To Fantin-Latour he wrote. “Irs marvelous for us, 
this business of the Exhibition of Rejected Painters! Certainly my picture must be 
left chere and yours too. It would be folly to withdraw them..." The Refusés drew 
thousands of people to their show. but most of them came to scoff. The insults 
were directed chiefly at Whistler's The White Girl and Manets Déjeuner sur 


l'Herbe (Luncheon on the Grass). Maners canvas was a target of outrage because 


he showed a naked woman seated next to two fully clothed men. as if to imply 


that this is what Parisians really did when they went on a picnic. 


Although his image of a woman was not as brazen as Manet's, Whistler also 


evoked a private moment by showing Jo in a loose dress with her hair down. 


Women did not appear in public unless they were tightly corseted into formal 


dresses and their hair was pinned up. The flow of the model's dress and hair sug- 


gested an intimate relationship with the artist—and the viewer. Zola, who saw 


Whistler's canvas at the show. said 
that “folk nudged each other and 
went almost into hysterics; there 
was always a grinning group in 
front of it.” 

The public had ridiculed 
Whistler. but his reputation 
among the most advanced artists 
and critics was secure. The Salon 
des Refusés was the first Whistler 
success to be sharpened by scan- 


dal. It was certainly not the last. 


SYMPHONY IN WHITE, NO. 1: 
THE WHITE GIRL. 1862 
This mysterious and poetic 
work was a turning point in 
Whistler's art. In it, said one critic, 
Whistler “found the road he was 


destined to tread.” 


3 
THE STRUGGLE FOR A STYLE 


Whistler was now allied in spirit with the newest and most vital currents in 
French art. but his own work was moving in a different direction. The subdued 
tones and contemplative quality of The White Girl signaled a turning away from 
the broader, earthier realism of Courbet and his followers. Whistler was still look- 
ing for a style of his own. and his wide-ranging searches led him to explore the art 
of Japan. 

The Japanese nation had purposely sealed itself off from the West. But in 1853. 
an American naval squadron landed outside of Tokyo and asked for permission to 
enter Japanese ports. Soon afterward, trade agreements were made with the West. 
and by the late 1850s a stream of Japanese goods—including prints and other art- 
works—poured into European markets. Artists were among the first to be fascinat- 
ed by how the Japanese saw their world. The Japanese observed nature closely. 
but did not depict it literally. They were able to express a variety of feelings by a 
spare hint of an objects basic form: they did not copy every derail. An outline or a 


shape was enough to convey the impression that the artist was after. This pared- 


MILLY FINCH. Early 1880s 
Whistler always came up with unusual—and exhausting— poses for his models. 
Milly Finch half-sits and half-reclines on a couch in Whistler's studio, but holding 


the fan above her head must have made it difficult for her to relax. 


VARIATIONS IN FLESH 
COLOUR AND GREEN: THE 
BALCONY. 1864 
Whistler's dual fascination 
with Japanese art and 
industrial London is seen 
in this view from the 
artists balcony in Chelsea. 
The odd combination 


displeased the critics. 


down approach chimed 
with Whistler's own drive 
toward abstraction and 


restraint. he had begun tO 


perceive that the subject of 
painting was painting itself. A work of art was not only a representation of a bowl 
of flowers or a king astride his horse or anything else an artist might choose to 
portray. It was a visual experience derived from an artists use of the true language 
of painting—which is not the choice of a subject—but light. shade, color. texture, 
movement and placement of shapes. 

Whistler began this new phase of his work by incorporating Oriental objects 
into his paintings as decorative props. Women dressed either in white or in a col- 
orful kimono hold a fan or sit among some vases. The costumes and pottery seen 
in the canvases were Whistler's own, as he had become an avid buyer of Japanese 
prints and Chinese porcelains. Because of the exotic subject material, as well as 
Whistler's manner of painting it. these new canvases were sniffed at for their “care- 


lessness” and “eccentricity” by the reviewers. They referred to them as “Japanese 
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impertinences.” But the rich colors and patterns of the Oriental objects made the 
pictures attractive, and Whistler sold several to collectors and dealers. 

Whistlers understanding of Japanese art continued to evolve and within a few 
years, his paintings and etchings would reflect the abstract nature of Japanese 
design. They were hazy, poetic renderings of fleeting moments. foregrounds and 
backgrounds were blended together, and oudines began to melt away. This 
approach would deny Whistler the official acceptance he wanted. The public— 
and the Academy, for the most part—liked its pictures to be catalogues of easily 
recognizable details, whereas Whistlers landscapes and seascapes made viewers 
work too hard to see what he was getting at. Was that dash of color supposed to 


stand for the sail of a schooner? 
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Were those black suokes just a ET 

jumble of marks or a hansom 
cab? Rather than enjoying 
using their imagination to fill 
in what they saw. viewers were 
impatient with Whistler for 
what they thought were bad 


jokes. 


VARIATIONS IN PINK 
AND GREY: CHELSEA. 1871— 72 
An impression of a foggy day 
on the Thames reveals 
Whistler's growing 
understanding of Oriental 


design. The composition is 


purposely off-center. 
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Whistler would not modify his stance. no matter how the public scoffed. He 
was determined that no sermons would be read into his paintings. To divorce his 
art further from sentiment or anecdote. he linked it to music, which must be lis- 
tened to and understood directly. “As music is the poetry of sound, so is painting 


the poetry of sight. and the subject matter has nothing to do with harmony of 
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sound or colour,” Whistler said. Like music, he continued, “Art should be inde- 


pendent of claptrap—and should stand alone and appeal to the artistic sense of 


eye or ear without reference to such foreign emotions as devotion, pity, love, patri- 


otism, and the like" This statement was the foundation of all Whistler's beliefs 


about art. His credo was called “art for art's sake” and he would stand up for it 
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many times in the years to come. 

To support these ideas. Whistler used 
musical terms, such as "arrangement" and 
“harmony.” in the titles of many of his can- 
vases. For example, he changed the name of 
one painting from The Two Little White 
Girls to Symphony in White, No. 3. This 
displeased many critics, who liked titles that 
would help them understand the meaning 
of a picture. One of them was Philip 
Hamerton, who worked for the Saturday 
Review and had previously belittled The 
White Girl in his report on the Salon des 
Refusés. This time, reviewing the Royal 
Academy show. he mocked Whistler 
by pointing out that, despite the title, 


one woman had brown hair. the other had 


SYMPHONY IN WHITE, NO. 3. 1865-67 
When Whistler changed the title of this 
picture from The Two Little White Girls to 
Symphony in White, No. 3. he ignited what 
would become a long-running battle with the 


English art press. 
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reddish hair. and both of them had flesh-colored skin. Whistler did not ignore this 
attack. In a letter that he later sent to the newspapers for publication. Whistler sar- 
castically wrote, “Did this wise person expect white hair and chalked faces? And 
does he then ... believe that a symphony in F contains no other note, but shall be 
a continued repetition of F F F? ... Fool" This exchange. which took place in 
1867, was the opening gun in what would be Whistler's decades of war with the 
British art press. 

Another factor in the changing course of Whistler's art was the new set of 
friends he made in England. In 1862 he and Jo moved to Chelsea. a part of 
London favored by artists and writers because it was full of cozy. old-fashioned 
houses built on the north bank of the Thames. Their house at 7 Lindsey Row 
(now 10] Cheyne Walk) had a clear view of the river. It was also two doors away 
from Walter and Henry Greaves. local boarmen and amateur painters. Unlike the 
learned critics. the Greaves brothers appreciated Whistler's art. and became his 
disciples. The Greaveses and Whistler would row up and down the river. drifting 
by the shadows of the boats and bridges at night. or rising early to see the sun 
come up on the water at some unexplored spot. Whistler brought chalk and a 
pad of paper on these rides: he would make tiny drawings as notes and memorize 
the rest of what he saw. 

A more sophisticated Chelsea neighbor was the poet and artist Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, who was also trying to swim against the tide of typical Victorian painting. 
Rossetti, a plump man with large gray eyes and a deep voice. was famous for his 
images of haunted, alluring women who seemed to be locked into worlds of their 
own. Some similarities existed between Rosseui's pictures of women and The 
White Girl: Whistler felt that Rossetti was in sympathy with his own aims. 

Whistler responded to Rossetti's warm personality, saving that he was “a prince 
among men.” The two were back and forth between each others studios nearly 
every day. At night Rossetti gave rowdy dinners. Whistler. the painter Edward 
Burne-Jones. the poet Algernon Swinburne. and the novelist George Meredith 


were frequent guests. As Rossetti was an animal lover, his many pets sometimes 
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wandered into these parties, too. Kangaroos, armadillos, gazelles, and peacocks had 
the run of the house. and they could turn up anywhere. One night, Rossettis 
favorite pet. a furry wombat, crawled round and round the dining table. Another 
time, an irate visitor found that the wombat had eaten her new hat. "Oh. poor 
wombat!” Rossetti cried. “It is so indigestrble!” 

The pattern of Whistler's life was altered during the winter of 1863-1864, 
when his mother announced that she was moving to London to live with him. 
Because of her North Carolina connections. Anna had sided with the South dur- 
ing the Civil War. (So did Whistler, because of his immediate family and because 
of his affection for his Southern relatives in Baltimore. Moreover, Whistler 


retained an intense admiration for Robert E. Lee.) Anna was no longer comfort- 


A STREET IN OLD CHELSEA. 1880-85 
Whistler liked the patterns and textures created by the awnings, signs. windows, 


and doorways in this row of Chelsea shopfronts. A photograph of the street 


shows that his rendering of what he saw was extremely accurate. 


able in the United States, and surely her son had room to spare. 

Annas decision agitated her son. Whistler loved his mother, but he was nearly 
thirty years old and he wanted to hold on to his privacy. Her arrival would mean 
that Jo could not stay at 7 Lindsey Row. One reason Whistler liked the Rossetti 
group was that Jo was welcome at their gatherings. This was in daring opposition to 
conventional society, which decreed that women who lived with men without 
being married to them could not be received in decent houses. The men, however, 
could be invited anywhere, and were. This must have struck Whistler as unfair, but 
Anna Whistler was sixty-eight years old and firm in her notions of right and 
wrong. Jo moved out, but she still came to pose at the studio. Whenever Anna 
went to the country for her health, Jo 
returned to 7 Lindsey Row. 

In the fall of 1865. Whistler went to 
Trouville. a town on the northern coast of 
France, to paint. Jo met him there and 
they joined Courbet, who had arrived 
earlier. Courbet and Whistler worked on 
pale. luminous seascapes, but Courbet, 
captivated by Jo. also painted her portrait. 
These were happy days—the three 


worked and ate with gusto, and they 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
GOLDEN WATER (PRINCESS PARISADE). 1858 
Rossetti's pictures of women with cascades 
of long. beautiful hair preceded Whistler's 
by several years. Attracted to the jewel-like 


quality of medieval art, Rossetti preferred a 


more colorful palette than his friend did. 
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swam in the sea. However. Courbers very physical style of painting no longer 
appealed to Whistler. Later he wrote to Fantin-Latour saying that he wished 
he had never fallen under Courbers spell because it had caused him years of 
struggle and confusion. 

Back in London. Whistler was riddled with doubts about his position. His 
ambitions were so high that it was not enough for him to be a brilliant eicher or a 
painter of the Thames. though this would have satisfied many other artists. He felt 
that he had not reached his full potential or found a style that matched his true 
needs. Whistler had to keep testing himself. even if his experiments took him in 
the wrong direction or demoralized him. As he wrote to Fantin-Latour, “It's always 
the same—work that's so hard and uncertain. | am so slow. ... | produce so 
litle. because I rub out so much. Oh! Fantin, I know so little. Things don't go so 
quickly.” 

Whistler was experiencing other discouragements besides self-doubt. The crit- 
ics abused his paintings because he did not fit into any of their pigeonholes. The 
Times grumbled about his need “to win our attention by doing everything unlike 
other people.” His relationship with Jo was under strain—definitely from the sepa- 
ration brought about by Annas presence. and also possibly from Courbet who 
had taken a fancy to her in Trouville. 

Perhaps because he needed to escape his personal and artistic conflicts. 
Whistler embarked on an impulsive journey. In January of 1866. he sailed for 
Valparaiso. Chile, where the citizens there were rebelling against the colonialism of 
Spain. Whistler may have been talked into the trip because of his problems at 
home. Or he may have bragged about being a West Point man and. having boast- 
ed of his military exploits. could not wriggle out of signing up without horrible 
embarrassment. By the time he reached Chile in March of 1866. the fighting man 
had evaporated and the artist had taken over. Wisely, he merely watched the mili- 
tary maneuvers—and painted. 

Whistler was entranced by Valparaiso beautiful harbor. which seemed to cra- 


dle the resting ships of the Spanish, British, and American fleets. He made several 
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pictures of vessels sailing from the harbor into the open sea. Valparaisos misty 
atmosphere was captured by blending the colors of the sea. sky. clouds. and ships 
into each other and applying the paint in thin. liquid layers called washes. The 
subtle differences in substance and space come upon the viewer gently and grad- 
ually. Whistler's rendering of twilight. that indistinct time when the daylight fades 
and the night creeps over the landscape. was supremely original. What he had hit 
upon in Valparaiso—how to catch a transitory moment through understatement— 
would become indispensable to his art. 

Whistler returned to England in late 1866. but the old problems were still 
awaiting him. He and his mother moved to 2 Lindsey Row (now 96 Cheyne 
Walk) in early 1867. He was reunited with Jo. but there must have been some 
patching up to do. Whistler left Jo alone for nearly a year. which she could not 
have liked. But while he was away she had gone to Paris to pose for Courbet, 
which may have helped to cushion Whistler's absence. 

In April of 1867. Whistler went to Paris to view his work in two important 
exhibitions: the Salon of 1867. and the latest Exposition Universelle. In the latter, he 
was invited to show with the Americans after the British failed to ask him to exhibit 
with them. Whistler was miffed at being overlooked, and his long-standing quarrel 
with the English art world may have originated with this exclusion. In turn. his 
touchiness and pride were having an effect in Britain: it was during this time that 
Whistler had attacked Philip Hamerton after the critic sneered at Symphony in 
White, No. 3. As the artists first biographers wrote. “Whistler's manner of resenting 


injury had a great deal to do with his future. and with the way he was treated in 


ARRANGEMENT IN GREY: PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER. 1872 
In this self-portrait, modeled after those by Rembrandt, Whistler's steady expression 
suggests his readiness to take on the world. The surface of the canvas reveals his 
habit of scraping down and reworking, but the overall results seem free of struggle. 


Note the butterfly siqnature in the background. 
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England. People who did not know him became afraid of 

him.” They seized on their fear and dislike of the man as 
an excuse to dismiss his art. 

In the studio Whistler was driving himself hard. 


Worried about his difficulties with drawing the figure. he 


spent the next two years working on large studies of ideal- 
ized women wearing classical robes. He couldnt complete any of 
them. As a result. he had nothing to show at the Academy. Money was scarce. as 
Whistler had to rely on sales of his etchings and on advances against future work 
from understanding collectors. At one point Whistler was so 
broke that he couldnt afford a postage stamp. but he kept 
wrestling with the figure compositions. He was supposed to 
turn them over to his patrons. but the paintings did not meet 
his high standards. Whistler would never let any work he 
thought was poor out of his studio. even for money. 

These struggles were hidden by the public image Whistler 
was now deliberately constructing for himself. Its roots were in 
the carefree pose he struck in Paris. but it was fed by his later inse- 
curities. To hide his lack of confidence. Whistler learned to present 
a brave face to the world. He acted the part of the man who never faltered. Seen 


about town. he was a model of worldly elegance who seemed unaffected by pres- 


sof Examples of butterfly siqnatures. 
- S A letter from Whistler usuallv bore a 


butterfly signature that summed up his 
a DP feelings at the time. A butterfly drawn with 


outspread wings seems proud: another one 
shies away in disqust: another soars 
qracefully out of reach of its foes. 
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D» sure. His clothes, his monocle, and his lock of white hair 


advertised a man who gloried in being conspicuous. To 
stay in command. Whistler used his wit and charm as 


weapons, winning admirers to his cause, spearing his foes 


in print and becoming famous in the process. The game 
Whistler played was phenomenally successful in that de art 
establishment accepted the image he projected. Yet wearing the 
mask had its price. Sometimes Whistler went to savage extremes to sustain his 

performance. Then his artistic achievement was overshadowed by his conduct. 
Whistler's public personality was often sarcastic and vain. but it was tempered by 
boldness, whimsy, and humor—which made it irresistible. Whatever Whistler 
was, no one could accuse him of being dull. 

In about 1869. Whistler decided that a long signature across the bouom of a 
painting marred its design. He took his initials and worked them into a butterfly 
monogram. Whistler was overjoyed by the results. He could employ the butterfly 
not merely as a signature, but as a note of color or a compositional element. The 
butterfly and its possibilities so amused Whistler that he incorporated it into his 
overall public image. The emblem became as much a part of him as his monocle 
and his wide-brimmed hats. He signed his letters with it and even had it 
embossed on his silverware. In his correspondence, Whistler took great delight in 


cartooning the butterfly as a creature of many moods. It matched 


how he felt—dejected. lighthearted. or triumphant. For 
example, when Whistler skewered someone with 
| his pen, the butterfly acquired a stinger. like a scor- We > 


pions. 
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Like the butterfly he adopted as a personal 


symbol. James Whistler was destined to under- 
go a great change. He would emerge from these years 
of experiment. and paint some of his most 


conuoversial and celebrated works. 
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NOCTURNES, PORTRAITS, 
AND PEACOCKS 


By 1871, Whistler was at the peak of his creativity. Frederick Leyland, a collec- 
tor who had advanced money on the figure compositions, let Whistler abandon 
that agonizing project, and Whistler reacted as if he had been released from 
prison. Plunging into activity, he painted with gusto and gave parties at Lindsey 
Row. He soon became a colorful figure on the streets of London. His faith in him- 
self renewed, Whistler was jauntier than ever. 

Whistler's imagination was rekindled by the world around him. The Thames, 
always an inspiration, did not fail him now. Whistler finally could see that, in at 
least one phase of his art, he had matured completely. In the twilight impressions 
of Valparaiso, he had digested all of his sources and perfected a genre, a specific 
type of painting evocative of atmosphere and mood. In the early 1870s Whistler 
refined these discoveries further in choosing to paint Chelsea and the Thames by 
night. This was as inventive as it was daring—others had painted moonlit scenes, 
but Whistler was the first to convey the personality of a great city so strikingly. 
His images of the foggy gloom of London, with its faint lights and ghostly silhou- 


ettes, in a few touches of paint have influenced many later portrayals of the city. 


ARRANGEMENT IN GREY AND BLACK: PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER'S MOTHER. (Detail) 1871 
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In composing his night scenes. Whistler united subject and style. After finding 
a view which pleased him. he would memorize it by heart. as if learning a poem. 
and then rush home to his studio to set up his palette. Whistler chose one or two 
prevailing tones and used them for the sky. air and ground. He laid thin. dissolv- 
ing washes of these shades on an absorbent canvas with long sweeps of the brush: 
in contrast, figures or points of illumination were flicked in with suggestive dots of 
pigment. Discussing the similarities between his night scenes and his portraits, 
which he also worked on late in the day, Whistler explained: “As the light fades 
and the shadows deepen. all the petty and exacting details vanish: everything triv- 
ial disappears. and I see things as they are, in great, strong masses. The buttons are 
lost, but the garment remains: the sitter is lost, but the shadow remains; the shad- 
ow is lost. but the picture remains.” 

Whistler was calling his new works Moonlights, but Leyland proposed 
Nocturnes, meaning not only related to the night. but also a dreamy. pensive com- 
position for the piano. Whistler loved the pun and its tie with music. Thanking 
Leyland for the term, he wrote, “You have no idea what an irritation it proves to the 
critics and consequent pleasure to me ... and does so poetically say all I want to say 
and no more than | wish.” Nevertheless, the critics continued to attach stories to the 
Nocturnes. For Nocturne: Grey and Cold—Chelsea Snow, one writer picked out a 
figure in the foreground and said that the painting was about a traveler heading 
toward a well-deserved rest. Whistler felt as if he were banging his head against a 
brick wall. He fired back. “I care nothing for the past. present. or future of the 
black figure. placed there because the black was wanted at that spot. All that I 
know is that my combination of grey and gold is the basis of the picture.” 

Because the Nocturnes were understood by so few. Whistler turned to portrai- 
ture. He was hired to paint a young girl. and the work was in progress in June of 
1871. The girl got tired of posing because Whistler demanded so much of her 
time. and one day she stopped coming. However. Whistler was eager to paint. and 
on an impulse he called out to his mother and said she must come to the studio 


at once. He was going to paint her not for the money. but for his own pleasure. 


EX 


ARRANGEMENT IN GREY AND BLACK: PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER S MOTHER. 1871 


Whistler's portrait of his mother became his most famous work. After it was shown 
in the United States, he was besieged with invitations to visit America. Whistler 


declined them with regret, saying, “One hates to disappoint a continent.” 


Anna was proud and flattered to be painted bv her son. as her da 


s of fighting | 
choice ol career were long over. Afte Whistlei had CSI iblished himself as a pro 
fessional artist, Anna was persuaded that James was not only serious and det 
mined, but gifted. From then on, she believed in her son as lovallv as 


saying. "God has given him the talent, and it cannot be wrong to appreciate it” 

Anna would need all che appreciation she could summon. for posing for 
Whistler was an ordeal. His ceaseless perfectionism and his method of portraiture 
could translate into seventy or eighty sittings per canvas. Leyland called his ses- 
sions with Whistler “my own martyrdom.” Whistler could not build up a compo- 
sition gradually, section by section. If he did not get the effect he wanted at the 
end of a sitting, he scrapped what he had done. The new paint was scrubbed off. 
and the next session would begin at the same point as the previous one. On the 
other hand. when the work was going well. Whistler would get so involved in 
what he was doing that he would forget about the exhausted sitter. who would 
hold one pose for three or four hours. Anna Whistler. who was then in her late 
sixties. stood for two or three days without complaint Finally. she asked if she 
might sit down for a while. Whistler. suddenly ashamed at his thoughtlessness. 
put his mother into a chair and pushed a footstool under her feet. And there it 
was—the pose he had been looking for. 

Throughout the summer of 1871. Anna sat in the studio and Whistler spent 
hours at the easel. When he cried our. "No! I cant get it right! It is impossible to 
do it as it ought to be done". she would lift her eves heavenward and pray that 
the crisis would soon pass. There were many of these outbursts, but at the end of 
the summer. she heard him say. “Oh, Mother. it is mastered. it is beautiful!” Anna 
then saw herself—sober and dignified. but without any nostalgia or tearful emo- 
tion. She sat as she was. silhouetted in profile against the gray walls of her sons 
studio. with a patterned curtain and a Thames etching in the background. 
Whistler was unaware that his likeness of his mother would become one of the 
most famous portraits in Western art. but he knew he had succeeded in his task 

So it was with high hopes that he submitted the portrait to the Royal Academy's 
spring exhibition of 137 2. But the Academy members thought the picture dull. 
and put it in a poor location. The hanging committee was proceeding to crowd 
other paintings around it, when William Boxall. the artist who had painted 


Whistler when he was a boy. threatened to resign unless the picture was given 


more space. In other words, Boxall’s influence was the reason Whisders painting 
was done some justice, and everyone, including Whistler, knew it. 

Furthermore, Whistler was counting on the portrait to get him into the 
Academy, but he was not elected. Whistler was deeply wounded by the rejection. 
After all. he was an exceptional artist. more original than any member of the 
Academy, but these mediocrities used their power to say he was not their equal. By 
denying him membership, the Academy also deprived Whistler of much potential 
income. The market for contemporary art in London was thriving, and an artist in 
the Academy's ranks could make money in it. When he was lucky, Whistler 
received several hundred pounds for a canvas, and always from an individual 
buyer. In contrast. fashionable academicians charged thousands of pounds for a 
picture, which they often sold to a public gallery. For example. British museums 
clamored for works by the immensely popular John Millais. a pillar of the 
Academy. In his prime. Millais made between twenty and forty thousand pounds a 
year. the equivalent of several million dollars in today's money. The print depart- 
ments of British institutions bought Whistler's etchings. but his first sale of a paini- 
ing to a museum did not occur until 1891, when he was fifty-six. 

After 1872. Whistler never exhibited another painting at the Academy. He 
couldn't forget the poor reception of the portrait of his mother or his own 
exclusion from membership. From then on. the Academy was a fat target to be 
punctured by zestful verbal darts that were made for being quoted in the gossip 
columns. Whistler had reason to complain. but his cutting attacks alienated people. 
Not a practical man. and bent as he was on avenging every rebuff. no matter how 
slight. it was becoming obvious that Whistler not merely relished quarreling, but 
thrived on it. Fighting and feuding stoked his creative energies: they helped him 
defend his work and persevere in it Until “official” understanding came, Whistler 
exhibited in the new galleries that were cropping up in London to accommodate 
him and other artists who felt frozen out of Academy shows. 

There were upheavals in Whistler's private life, too. In 1809. Whistler had an 


affair with a parlormaid named Louisa Hanson, and on June 10, 1870, a son. 


ARRANGEMENT IN BLACK AND WHITE. c. 1876 
Maud Franklin replaced Joanna Hiffernan 
in Whistler's life. Because Whistler had 
trouble painting hands. he devised many 
clever ways to avoid putting them in. 
Here. they are bent back behind 


Maud's wrists. 


Charles Hanson. was born. Whistler called 
Charles “an infidelity to Jo.” but Jo herself 
took charge of the baby. While Charles was 
still an infant. Jo and Whistler separated for 
good. vet Jo became the bov's guardian. She 
raised him. presumably with monev from 
Whistler. because Charles was well-educat- 
ed and sometimes visited his father. In fact. 


when he grew up. he became Whistler's 


secretary for a while. By our standards. 
Whistler was not a good parent. because he neglected his son. But by the stan- 
dards of his time he did his duty—he said the boy was his and provided financial 
support. (In those days. illegitimate children were not often welcomed by their 
natural fathers.) And in 1873. Maud Franklin. an auburn-haired Englishwoman, 
replaced Jo as Whistler's mistress and chief model. Maud was spirited. graceful. 
and good at managing Whistler's always eS business affairs. 

None of these domestic rearrangements fazed Whistler. who was completely 
absorbed in a portrait that has been justly acclaimed as a E Thomas 
Carlvle. the eminent Scottish historian and philosopher. lived in Chelsea. and he 


liked the portrait of Anna Whistler. In 1872 he agreed to sit for zi and 


when he arrived, he declared, "Fire away. mon!” But Carlyle did not have Annas 
endless patience, and Whistler would scream at him not to move. Carlyle, a stern 
man of seventy-seven, sized up the thirty-eight-vear-old Whistler as an affected. 
chattering fop. He thought he would go mad from Whistler's scraping off and start- 
ing over. Carlyle was also angry and puzzled by W'hisders concentration on mod- 
eling the coat correctly, as if the face didn't count. But Whistler was right—the 
shape of the coat contributes to the pictures mass and vigor, and Carlyle’s face. a 
vibrant patch of color amid the dark tones. speaks of the inner man. For all his tri- 
als. Carlyle changed his mind about Whistler when he saw that the finished canvas 
was devoid of puffed-up grandeur or posturing. Instead, he found a brilliandy 
plain portrait of power and insight that is unequalled in Victorian painting. 

In August of 1875, Anna Whistler's doctors ordered her to leave London for 
her health. She moved to Hastings. on the Channel coast. where she lived until 
her death in 1881. After Anna's departure, Maud Franklin moved into the house 
and acted as Whistler's hostess at the breakfasts he gave nearly every Sunday. 
Whisder served American dishes—buckwheat pancakes were a specialty—and the 
talk ran to books, art, and gossip. 

The guests also marveled at Whistlers decor. In a typical Victorian home, there 
could never be too many knickknacks. In his surroundings. as in his art. Whistler 
practiced restraint. There were a few pieces of furniture, but each was well-chosen. 
and the walls were either a subdued blue or gray. Leyland admired Whistler's 
taste, and in remodeling his London townhouse he consulted him. 

Leyland had acquired an excellent collection of blue-and-white porcelain. and 
he wanted to display it, along with Whistlers La Princesse du Pays de la 
Porcelaine (The Princess from the Land of Porcelain). in his dining room. His 
architect had installed dark brown leather on the walls. and Leyland was unhappy 
with the results. Whistler offered to touch up the dining room. and Leyland 
advanced him four hundred pounds. Another six hundred would follow. 

Whistler began in April of 1876. instructed to add some gold and yellow 


accents to the leather. But the changes were disappointing, and Whistler couldn't 
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leave the room as it was. His concept escalated from making a few alterations into 
creating an enure decorative environment. He covered the room in turquoise paint 
and gold leaf. in a pattern of exotic peacocks whose feathers and tails cascaded into 
showers of silver. blue. and gold. Whistler was intoxicated by the gorgeousness of 
his scheme. which had gone well beyond what Leyland had authorized. 

As the weeks flew by. Whistler labored day and night. carried along by his own 
euphoria. As usual. when his work was going right. he could not see that anything 
he was doing might be objected to. Whistler took unpardonable liberties with 
Levland by opening up his house and using it as his private club. The Peacock 
Room. as he named his work in progress. became the talk of the town. Whistler 
held teas there and received guests—some of the royal family even paid a visit. 

Basking in his celebrity. Whistler held a press viewing on February 9. 1877. and 
had the gall to tell Leyland to stay away. “These people are coming not to see you or 
your house.” he wrote. “They are coming to see the work of the Master. and you. 
being a sensitive man. may naturally feel a little out in the cold.” The critics 
approved of the Peacock Room. but Leyland was furious. Whistler had covered up 
all traces of the brown leather and then sent Levland huge bills for gold leaf and 
labor. Even worse. Whistler was playing the role of artistic genius while making 
Levland out to be a dolt. Leyland had cause to be outraged. but Whistler could see 
things only from his own point of view. He had created something much more 
beautiful than what Leyland had expected. Therefore Leyland should overlook 
Whistlers behavior because of the marvelous results. Levland was having none of 
this, but Whistler would not apologize—he saw himself as an unsung hero. In a 
cruel but prophetic letter. he wrote. “Ah. you should be grateful to me. | have made 
vou famous. My work will live when vou are forgotten. Still. perchance. in the dim 
ages to come, you may be remembered as the proprietor of the Peacock Room.” 

For the moment. however. Whistler lost almost as much as he gained. for the 
rupture between him and Levland was permanent. In the summer of 1877. he 
was forbidden to enter Levland’s house. never to see the Peacock Room again 


during Levland's lifetime. More important. he forfeited the friendship and finan- 
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ARRANGEMENT IN GREY AND BLACK, NO. 2: PORTRAIT OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 1872 
After Whistler finished the portrait of his mother, he painted the writer Thoma 
Carly le in a similar yet more powerful posi Whistler asked the National Portra 

Gallery in London to purchase the picture after Carlyle died, but he was laug 


No English museum bought a Whistler canvas during his lifetin 
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cial support of a man who had helped him whenever he was lonely or desutute. 

Whistler had behaved devilishly to Leyland. and the scandalous publicity 
might have sunk another man. But Whistler remained buoyant. never allowing 
his confident mask to slip. He was invited to be in the Grosvenor Gallery, a new 
venture opened by Sir Coutts Lindsay in 1877. The Grosvenor Gallery was 
planned as a showease for progressive artists, and the inaugural exhibition had 
works by Rossetti, Burne-Jones. Millais. Edward Poynter, Whistler, and others. 
Whistler showed eight pictures, including a Nocturne called The Falling Rocket. 
an impression of a fireworks display at a public park in Chelsea. It didn’t find a 
buyer, but the artist was a prime attraction at the reception. Wearing a long coat 
and swinging a cane, he strutted back and forth, chauing and joking, 

Still embroiled in the Leyland affair. Whistler hadn't noticed the review of this 
exhibition by John Ruskin, the most important art critic in England. In the July 2. 
1877. issue of a monthly pamphlet in which he broadcast his views on art and 
society, Ruskin reviewed the Grosvenor Gallery exhibition and found it wanting. 
After praising Burne-Jones and Millais, Ruskin warned that a grave mistake was 
made in including Whistler's The Falling Rocket. Whistler had painted the 
moment when the fireworks burst and began to disintegrate, which looked like 
daubs of nothing to Ruskin. The falling sparks were rendered by dynamic shots of 
color spattered and dripped across the dark background of the canvas. Such tech- 
nical verve was lost on Ruskin. “For Mr. Whistler's sake. no less than for the pro- 
tection of the purchaser.” he thundered, “Sir Coutts Lindsay ought not to have 
admitted works into the gallery in which the ill-educated conceit of the artist so 


nearly approached the aspect of willful imposture. | have seen, and heard, much 


PINK NOTE: THE NOVELETTE. Early 1880s 
Maud Franklin is seen reading amid the understated surroundings of 


Whistlers household. 


I cockney Impudence before now: but 


i 


never expected to near a COXCOMD ask two 


hundred guineas for flinging a pot ol paint 
z 1 n l. 
A few weeks after this diatribe appeared. 
Whistler and the artist George Boughton 
a Iu 
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were at their club. Boughton was reading 


the paper when he came upon a report of 
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Ruskin's remarks. He handed it to 
Whistler. who usually enjoyed roasting his 
adversaries. Boughton later said that he 
never forgot the look on Whistler's face as 
Ruskin's words sank in. After a few min- 
utes. Whistler said. "It is the most debased 
style of criticism I have ever had thrown at 
me. “Sounds like a libel.” Boughton sug- 
gested. "I intend to find out,” Whistler 
replied. and stalked out of the club to get a 


lawyer. 


HARMONY IN BLUE AND GOLD: 

THE PEACOCK ROOM. 1876-77 
Whistlers grandest decorative scheme 
occupied him for much of 1876 and 1877 
Whistler was described as “spending his 
days on ladders and scaffolding. lying, in 
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EXILE AND RETURN 


On July 28. 1877. Anderson Rose. Whisders counsel. filed a libel action against 
John Ruskin. He asked for one thousand pounds in damages. plus the costs of 
bringing the suit. Libel is a written statement published about someone without 
just cause and which exposes that person to public contempt. It is punishable by 
law. Rose contended that Ruskin had “greatly damaged Whistler's reputation as an 
artist” Thus the ground was laid for one of the most notorious courtroom cases of 
the nineteenth century. 

Why did Whistler have to sue Ruskin when normally a caustic letter or a bit- 
ing quip served his purposes? Ruskin had said he was an impostor. implying that 
what he created was not art. Such a violent condemnation by a writer of Ruskin's 
stature could endanger Whistlers standing as an artist and discourage buyers. 
Ruskin summarized The Falling Rocket as some smears of paint thrown against a 
canvas. which Whistler could not allow. The taunts that had first plagued him in 
Paris and then followed him to London were expertly played upon by Ruskin. 
Whistler was ultra-sensitive to the charges that he did not work. that he was lazy 
because he did not stuff his canvases with details. that he did not give value for 
money. The notion of his “flinging” paint around was intolerable. Only he knew 
the full extent of the planning and revising he lavished on an oil painting to make 
it look as if no labor had been involved. For Whistler in particular. vears of study 
and invention would count for nothing if Ruskin went unchallenged. For artists 


in general. the right to render appearances in any way they saw fit was being 
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(left) NOCTURNE: GRAND CANAL, 
AMSTERDAM. 1883-84 
In this extraordinary watercolor, 
paint floats and spreads in all 
directions, conveying the excitement 
and unpredictability of the medium. 
Working at top speed, Whistler 
needed to control both the pattern he 
made by lighted windows and 
reflections and the large, ghostly 


shapes of the buildings. 
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(left) NOCTURNE IN BLUE 
AND GOLD: VALPARAISO BAY. 1806 
To suggest how one form melts into 
another when darkness falls. 
Whistler blurred the outlines of the 


sh ip and the jetty. 


(right) CREPUSCULE IN FLESH COLOUR 
AND GREEN: VALPARAISO. 1866 


Whistler's observation of cloud 


~. 
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formations and their drifting colors 
expert. His quest for simplicity is 
equally apparent—note the difference 
between the drawing of the masts 
and riggings here and the far more 
complicated treatment in 


The Thames in Ice and Wapping. 


(far right) NOCTURNE IN 
BLACK AND GOLD: THE FALLING 
ROCKET. c. 1874 
This was the painting that incited 
the critic John Ruskin's wrath and 
brought about a lawsuit. Whistler's 
brushwork is such a vibrant display 
of artistic fireworks that it rivals the 


actual event being represented. 


(right) NOCTURNE: GREY AND 
GOLD— CHELSEA SNOW, 1876 
Whistler was told that if 
he qave this painting 
a nice, instructive title, 
he could sell it for a qood 
sum of money. He 


wouldn't—and didn't 


ws) 


threatened. 

The trial was delayed many months because Ruskin was mentally ill and on 
the verge of collapse. While Whistler waited, he collaborated with Edward 
Godwin, an architect he had known since the 1860s. The lease on the house in 
Lindsey Row was almost up. and Godwin offered to design a house for Whistler 
on a plot of land available on Tite Street. a few blocks away. Whistler was agree- 
able—he probably had a few hundred pounds left over from the Peacock Room, 
and he planned to pay the rest with profits from a school he was going to open. 
His budget was two thousand pounds. but Godwin and his contractor submitted 
bills for more than thirty-six hundred pounds. and Whistler was in alarming 
debt. Sales of his paintings were poor: buyers were awaiting the outcome of the 
trial. What he did sell did not benefit him much. because he had entrusted his 
work to an agent who was cheating him. Winning his suit now meant survival. 

Whistler v. Ruskin came to trial on November 25. 1878. Ruskin was too ill to 
appear. but he helped line up authorities to swear that Whistlers work was a 
sham. Whistler was having no such success in securing witnesses. Many artists 
would not cross Ruskin for fear of jeopardizing their own positions. Others could 
hardly wait for Whistler to get his comeuppance. They felt that his arrogance and 
pugnacity deserved a fall. even if his cause was just. Many appeals later. Whistler 
found three people who would testify for him. 

Whistlers counsel opened the proceedings by saying that the artist had long 
maintained an independent stance. and whether or not his ideas seemed eccen- 
tric. they should not be treated with contempt. As a professional artist; Whistler 
had suffered great injury by being labeled an impostor. Whistler was then asked 
to challenge Ruskin's statements. He disputed the charge that he was a “cockney” 
(a cheeky upstart. and a real insult for anyone as status-conscious as Whistler) by 
stating that he was born in St. Petersburg. This. of course. was false, but it was 
passed over. Then. to disprove that he was a foolish. ignorant “coxcomb.” Whistler 


described his art studies in Paris. Finally, he testified that since the publicanon of 


Ruskin's review, he had not sold any Nocturnes at his asking price of two hun- 


dred guineas (two hundred and ten pounds). 

Then Ruskins counsel. Sir John Holker, cross-examined Whistler on The 
Falling Rocket. “Is wo hundred guineas what we would call a stiffish price?” Sir 
John inquired. “Very likely.” rejoined Whistler. amid much laughter. A later ques- 
tion was another opportunity for a riposte. “Do artists endeavor to get the highest 
price for their work. irrespective of value?” “Yes.” Whistler said, accompanied by 
more laughter. “and I am glad to see the principle so well-established.” Sir John 
pressed on. “You send pictures to the gallery to invite the admiration of the pub- 
lic?” “That would be such vast absurdity on my part.” Whistler replied. “that I 
dont think I could” 

This amiable jousting continued until Sir John zeroed in on how long it took 
Whistler to execute The Falling Rocket. After he said “two days.” Sir John, sure he 
had his prey. delivered the climactic blow: “And for the labor of two days. you ask 
two hundred guineas?” “No.” Whistler retorted. “I ask it for the knowledge of a 
lifetime.” Whistler struck a chord. even among the most unsympathetic spectators. 
The courtroom burst into applause. 

Whistler concluded his testimony by saving that he had executed The Falling 
Rocket conscientiously. It was worth the price he had asked. and he would stake 
his reputation on it. or indeed, on any of his other works. He was followed by his 
three witnesses. who assured the court of his originality and ability as an artist. At 
the end of the day. the judge came out solidly for Whistler—Ruskin's review. he 
agreed. had exposed his work to ridicule and contempt. It was up to the defense 
to prove that it was fair and honest criticism. 

The trial caused a furor, and on the second day the courtroom was packed. After 
Sir John argued that Whistlers paintings were not worthy of being called art. he 
summoned Ruskins witnesses. First came Edward Burne-Jones. whom Whistler 
had thought of as a friend. He found Whistler's self-publicizing distasteful and 
condemned the work because “there is not so much appearance of labour in one of 
his pictures as there is in a rough sketch by another artist.” Next on the stand was 


William P Frith. an academician who turned out minutely painted crowd scenes. 


William Downey. 
WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, 
JOHN RUSKIN AND DANTE 
GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 1863 
Rossetti (right) owed 
much to Ruskin (center). 
who had championed his 
career when he was 
young, but he sided with 
Whistler at the trial. His 
brother, the art critic 
William Michael Rossetti, 
was one of Whistler's 


witnesses. 


He swore that Whistler's 
Nocturnes weren't serious works of art and compared them to wallpaper. 
Appearing last. Tom Taylor, art eritic of The Times. implied that Whistler's paint- 
ings were worthless. 

Closing arguments were made, and the jury began its deliberations. Eighty 
minutes later, it returned a verdict: Ruskin was found guilty of libel. Whistler won 
the case. but he was awarded damages of one farthing—one quarter of a penny. 
the smallest coin in the land. By this gesture, the jury suggested that the case 
should never have come to trial. Because the award was nominal, the judge 
declined to award Whistler the costs of bringing the suit. So in his battle against 
Ruskin, Whistler's victory was hollow. He was jubilant about winning, but he was 
financially ruined. 


Instead of collecting a thousand pounds, plus the four hundred consumed by 
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SAN GIOVANNI APOSTOLO 
ET EVANGELISTAE. 1880 
In Venice, Whistler 
responded to the glories of 
grand architecture, but in 
the lower lefthand corner he 
included the everyday sight 
of a cat stretching. If you 
look carefully, you can see 
the fiqures of two children 
that Whistler drew in first. 


the case. Whistler owed his 
lawyer and the court over 
five hundred pounds, and 
he still had to pay Godwin. 
Then the tradesmen of 
Chelsea descended. Whistler 


had stalled the grocer and the fishmonger with expectations of winning a thou- 


sand pounds from Ruskin. When they heard about the verdict. they closed in. 
Whistler had never been so desperate. Within a year of his moving into his 
new house. creditors were on the point of seizing it and everything he owned. 
(Meanwhile, Whistler's rascally agent continued to make money.) And Maud was 
pregnant. for the second time in two years. One daughter. Ione. is thought to have 
been born in 1877: this one. Maud. was born in February of 1879. Neither parent 
must have wanted these children. but Maud later took responsibility for them. 
Whistlers household goods and some of his Japanese and Chinese art were auc- 


tioned off on May 7. 1879. but the proceeds didnt cover his debts. Whistler was 
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forced to declare bankru ptey, meaning that all of his possessions were turned over 


to his creditors. His house was put on the market, and another auction was sched- 


uled. Many of the pictures were lost forever. The house was sold for twenty-seven 


hundred pounds in September of 1879, which essentially cleared Whistler's 


debts. 


Penniless and homeless, Whistler faced complete artistic and financial humilia- 


tion. His bankruptcy was public knowl- 
edge and his career was shattered, but he 
refused to be broken. In public, 
Whistler's poise did not wilt. Telling 
Rossetti that he was in high spirits and 
full of plans. Whistler gratefully accepted 
a commission from the Fine Art Society, 
a commercial print gallery. He was 
offered six hundred pounds, plus 
expenses, to go to Venice and produce 
twelve etchings of the city. What choice 
did Whistler have? Having no place to 


live, and with little more than the 


BEAD STRINGERS, VENICE. 1879-80 
Glass has been made in Venice for 
thousands of years, and stringing qlass 
beads into necklaces and chains was a 
job often taken by women. Whistler's 
desire to show the bead stringers at 
work took him into the dark, narrow 


streets of the city's poorer quarters. 


clothes on his back. he fled London in September of 1879. 

The three menths Whistler was supposed to spend abroad stretched into four- 
teen. He was determined to find a Venice that no one else had ever seen, so he 
spent his first weeks walking around and absorbing the aunosphere. He and Maud 
lived and worked in one room. They wore the same clothes over and over until 
Whistler's jackets and Mauds dresses were in tatters. They shivered through one of 
the coldest winters ever recorded in Venice. Whistler roamed the streets for hours, 
a copper plate and an etching needle clutched in his frozen hands. 

But the privations were worth it. Whistler did find his own Venice, in out-of- 
the-way parts of the city far from the tourist haunts. He recorded his impressions 
in fifty etchings and more than a hundred pastels and watercolors that shimmered 
with bold. vibrant color. Whistler drew the crumbling palaces. the lagoons. and 
the doorways leading into shadowy courtyards. As with the French and Thames 
sets, he focused on ordinary people as they scratched out a living in the streets or 
workshops. His style was so original that it shocked more orthodox etchers. To 
convey the vaporous atmosphere of Venice, Whistler didn't wipe all the ink off 
the unmarked areas of his plates. The filmy residue registered as mist, moonlight. 
or a cloudy day. This was a remarkable achievement—Whistler had duplicated in 
his prints the tonal effects he attained in his oil paintings. 

Although happy with what he was accomplishing in Venice, Whistler missed 
London terribly. Yet he could not go back until he had enough first-rate work to 
silence his enemies and reestablish himself In November of 1880, Whistler and 
Maud returned, and the Venice etchings were exhibited a month later. The reviews 
were mixed, but people began to buy. The pastels, shown in January of 1881, were 
a financial. critical, and social success. The opening was standing-room only, and 
within a few days. sales topped a thousand pounds. Whistler was flying high. 

London, the scene of Whistler's defeat. was once more his battleground. The 
wounds of the past five years were not healed by the triumph of a well-received 
show. Nor should it be forgotten that Whistler was in the miserable position of 


having to buy back his own works from the creditors who received them after he 
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HARMONY IN RED 
LAMPLIGHT. 1884-86 
Beatrice Godwin, who 
was called Trixie for 
short, married Whistler 
in 1888. Her pleasure 
in posing for him 
shines through in 


this portrait. 


went bankrupt. He used some of the profits from the pastels to redeem his pic- 
tures and repay outstanding debts. 

Whistler was convinced that most of the world was against him. True. the 
English critics had been all too eager to write him off. but he had brought many 
of his troubles on himself. With West Point strictness, he insisted on absolute loy- 
alty and unreasonable allegiance. Anyone could suddenly be reclassified as a foe. 
When Whistler caught a friend speaking to Edward Burne-Jones. who had testi- 
fied for Ruskin. he became incensed. 

Although his actions seemed to deny it. Whisder still hoped for acceptance by 
English art officials. and was greatly affected by their snubs. In 1882. he asked the 
National Portrait Gallery in London to purchase his portrait of Carlyle. The direc- 
tor laughed and said. “Is this what painting has come to?” In France. however. the 
tide was turning. He had several successful exhibitions and earned enthusiastic 
reviews. [n response. Whistler began living in Paris for months at a time. There he 
renewed his acquaintance with the painters Edgar Degas and Claude Monet. both 
of whom respected his work. He also became close to a group of French writers 
who were similarly appreciative. In London. Edward Godwin had remained an 
ally. and between 1884 and 1886. Whistler began a portrait of his wife. Beatrice. 
Called Trixie for short. she was an artist herself. strong-minded and exuberant. 
Trixie and Whistler got along splendidly. which Maud noticed. Before long. the 
two women hated each other. 

During this time Whistler grew increasingly engrossed in championing his 
own cause and settling old scores. Sometimes he punished pompous criticism 
immediately. shooting off a scathing comment to the editor of a newspaper. These 
lines would often be published on the front page. and the victim squirmed help- 
lessly under the Buterfly’s assaults. The stupidest passages were carefully saved 
for future retaliation. After Whistler collected enough of these snippets. he printed 
them up in a catalogue. using the critics own words against them. With these 
broadsides. Whistler flattened his foes and created controversy and publicity for 


himself. 
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Whistler also dedicated himself to spreading the art-for-arts-sake gospel he had 
proclaimed during the 1860s and which culminated in the Ruskin trial. Some of 
his fervor stemmed from a passion for justifying his views. But remembering the 
scorn he had endured, Whistler was indignant that several of his ideas were being 
promoted more successfully by the writer Oscar Wilde, whom Whistler had 
befriended and encouraged. Whistler felt that Wilde was stealing his best lines, 
which was the source of a famous exchange. After an exceptionally clever 
Whistler remark, Wilde said admiringly. “I wish I said that.” "You will, Oscar.” 
Whistler nodded. “you will” 

On October 6, 1886, Edward Godwin died. Afterward, Trixie became a regular 
visitor to Whistler's studio. Maud was enraged at Trixie’s interest in the man she 
had shared her life with for fourteen years, the man she had stayed with when he 
had lost everything. But Whistler was fond of Trixie and getting tired of Maud. 
Maud made a fatal error when she left—temporarily. she thought—to visit some 
friends. In her absence. Whistler married Trixie on August 11, 1888. Maud, who 
didnt deserve such heartless treatment, moved to Paris and survived by selling 
drawings and prints Whistler had given her. 

A first-time bridegroom at fifty-four, Whistler found great happiness in his 
marriage. Trixie. in her early thirties. was equally devoted, and a welcomely cheer- 
ful influence. She curbed her husband's excesses by soothing him out of his 
worst moods and advising moderation. Whistler would never leave off sharpen- 
ing his wits on art officialdom, but Trixie reined him in a little. The Whistlers 
were an excellent team, and they looked forward with confidence to the coming 


years. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF 
VINDICATION 


By 1890, Whistlers horizons had expanded well beyond England. He had 
shown extensively and to much acclaim in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, and 
the United States. As an artist with an international reputation, he led progressive 
British painters to look beyond national boundaries and examine the rich artistic 
climate abroad. And from across the ocean, Charles Lang Freer, a Detroit industrial- 
ist and art lover, came to London to meet Whistler and assemble the largest single 
collection of his work in private hands. Would the Butterfly’s sting become 
blunted by age, acceptance, and financial security? 

The answer, of course, was no. Whistler's desire to be talked about was still keen. 
And to cease hostilities altogether would be to admit that he had been mistaken 
about all that he had fought for. Besides, a new generation of English artists had 
appeared, and they were charmed by Whistler's verbal swordplay. They rallied 
around him as a symbol of rebellion against a still-provincial English art world. 

In 1889, Sheridan Ford, an American journalist, realized that a volume of 
Whistler's collected public statements, letters, and interviews would have wide 


appeal. Ford was given permission to gather material for the project, which would 


HARMONY IN GREY AND GREEN: MISS CICELY ALEXANDER. (Detail) 1872-73 


HARMONY IN GREY AND GREEN: MISS 
CICELY ALEXANDER. 1872-73 
This disciplined yet delicate 
portrait of the eight-year-old 
Cicely Alexander is considered a 
masterpiece, and it was enormously 
admired in the 1892 show. Cicely 
hated staying still for so many hours, 
and her pouty expression may reflect 


her impatience with Whistler. 


essentially be a record of Whistler's 
protests and quarrels. As the work 
advanced, Whistler realized that Ford 
stood to make a handsome sum of 
money at his expense. As Ford point- 
ed out, if each of Whistler's enemies 
purchased a copy. the first edition 


would be sold out in a week. 


Whistler withdrew his authoriza- 
tion, discharged his unlucky collaborator, and prepared his own version. 
Published in June of 1890 as The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. the book made 
a great splash. Londoners chuckled over the accounts of old controversies—often 
altered in Whistler's favor—and his mocking replies. His spat with Hamerton. his 
skirmishes with Wilde. and his testimony at the Ruskin trial all made lively read- 
ing. Whistler adored The Gentle Art, and he had no trouble living up to the title. 
During the 1890s, he was involved in four lawsuits. 


In early 1891, the city of Glasgow acquired the portrait of Carlyle for its art 


so 


gallery. It was the first painting by Whisder to enter a museum. This important 
purchase was followed by an even more prestigious one—the French government 
bought the portrait of Whistler's mother for the nation. Whistler exulted at this 
accolade. A picture of his was on its way to the Louvre. his ultimate standard 
of greatness. 

Seeing that Whistlers stock was rising. the Goupil Gallery in London offered 
to hold an exhibition surveying his entire career. The show opened on March 21, 
1892. and the artist expected the usual disdainful reactions. The critics were not 
only highly favorable, but 
vehement in how badly 
Whistler's work had been 
misjudged. The overwhelm- 
ing opinion was that England 
had been unfair to an impor- 


tant talent. 


THE LITTLE ROSE 

OF LYME REGIS. 1895 
This portrait of eight-vear- 
old Rosie Rendall is notable 
for its lively brushwork and 
glowing colors. Even at this 
stage of his work, Whistler 
felt that Rosie's warmth and 
directness represented a new 

breakthrough. “An artist's 
career always begins 


tomorrow, he said. 


Whistler was vindicated. but the English gave offense again. Now that good 
reviews were being heaped upon his canvases. collectors rushed to sell them. They 
reaped huge profits. while the artist watched in disgust. Whistler hated the idea of 
England having any more of his work He urged Freer to acquire as many examples 
as he could and remove them to the United States. And another American provid- 
ed Whistler with a very sweet reward. In 1892. The Falling Rocket was sold to a 
New York buyer for eight hundred and forty pounds. or four times the price asked 
by the Grosvenor Gallery in 1877. Whistler crowed to his publisher that the pic- 
ture went for “four pots of paint” and demanded that the news be sent to Ruskin. 

The Whistlers’ contentment was cut short as Trixie began to feel sick and weak 
The couple consulted several specialists in late 1894. but Trixie only got worse. 
No doctor could have done anything: the diagnosis was stomach cancer. which 
was then an untreatable disease. Trixie went through two years of excruciating 
pain and suffering as the cancer spread. Watching Trixie waste away. Whistler was 
beside himself with grief The end came on May 10. 1896. After Trixie was pro- 
nounced dead. Whistler rushed into the street his hair flying. When a passerby 
he knew went up to him. Whistler cried out “Don't speak. don't speak Irs terri- 
bler and ran away in despair. 

Whistler never got over Trixies death. He survived it by throwing himself into 
a round of activities. In 1898. a former model of his opened an art school in Paris. 
and Whistler offered to conduct visits. which brought in hordes of students. He 
had good intentions. but work and travel took priority over classes. and the school 
folded in 1901. In 1898 and 1899. as head of an international artists’ society. 
Whistler directed two major art exhibitions in London. By accepting work by 
Manet. Rodin. Monet. Bonnard. Redon. Vuillard. Cézanne. and Toulouse-Lautrec. 
he again upheld the cause of modern art in England. 

Whistler still reacted with glee if a tease of the Royal Academy could be pulled 
off. as when a letter arrived addressed to him at “The Academy. England” By the 
time the letter reached him. someone had written on the envelope. “Not known at 


the R. A” Whistler mailed the envelope to a newspaper for publication. adding. 
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BY THE BALCONY. 1896 
As Whistler watched Trixie 
fade away, he recorded her 

image to help keep his 


mind off the loss to come. 


“It is my rare good fortune to 
be able to send you an unso- 
licited. official. and final cer- 
tificate of character.” 

Whistler worked on until 
his own health was under- 
mined by various heart 
and chest ailments. During 
the summer of 1902 he 
became dangerously ill. and 
a London paper prematurely 


ran an obituary. Few people 


can have gotten more mileage out of their own death than Whistler, who saw that 


he was in the delicious position of being able to torment his foes from beyond the 


grave. Oozing politeness. he sent a letter to the editor correcting the errors in the 


article and saying how much it had improved his health. 


The correspondence was a brilliant parting shot. but it did mark one of the 


Buuerfly's last flutters in the spotlight. Throughout the next year. Whistler's physi- 


cal condition deteriorated, and he died on July I7. 1903. He was buried in 


Chiswick Cemetery, near the river Thames. His grave is near the tomb of William 


Hogarth, Whistler's first idol, and perhaps the only English artist whose company 


he would enjoy having for eternity. 
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JAMES MeNEILL WHISTLER 
is probably known best for a painting 

of his mother. which he called 
Arrangement in Grey and Black. an 


indication rhat the means and 


ellects ol art were more important ro him 


than the simple identity of the subject. 
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